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be said to have been the place where the Revolution was born, 
for from within its walls, ten years before the Stamp Act, 
first came the demand from a body of officials representing 
the British Government, for taxation of the colonies by Act 
of Parliament, which, when finally carried out, resulted in 
its resistance, the independence of the colonies, and the for- 
mation of the United States of America. 

"There is given 
Unto the things of earth, which Time hath bent, 
A spirit's feeling, and where he hath leant 
His hand, but broke his scythe, there is a power 
And magic in the ruined battlement; 
For which the palace of the present hour 
Must yield its pomp, and wait till ages are its dower." 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 

OF 

HON. MUSCOE RUSSELL HUNTER GARNETT, 
OF ESSEX COUNTY, VIRGINIA. 

(1821-1864) 

By James Mercer Garnett. 

This brief sketch will serve to introduce to the present 
generation, and to bring before his contemporaries, few of 
whom are now living, the memory of one of the younger 
statesmen of Virginia, who flourished fifty years ago and bril- 
liantly adorned the annals of the Commonwealth. He was 
universally regarded as one of the most intellectual, and one 
of the most highly educated, young men, especially in his 
knowledge of history and literature, and political science, that 
this State has ever produced. He was cut off by disease in 
the vigor of his young manhood, but not before he had made 
a name for himself, and had already taken a high stand in 
political life, which bade fair to honor him with the highest 
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honors that the Commonwealth could bestow. The position 
that he had already attained at forty years of age was but an 
earnest of what the future had in store for him. 

Muscoe Russell Hunter Garnett was born on July 25 th , 
1821, the son of James Mercer Garnett, Jr., and Maria Hun- 
ter. His father was the eldest son of the Hon. James Mer- 
cer Garnett, of Elmwood, Essex county, Virginia, and his 
first cousin, Mary Eleanor Dick Mercer, daughter of Judge 
James Mercer, of the Virginia Court of Appeals (see William 
and Mary College, Quarterly, XVII., 2 and 3, October, 1908, 
and January, 1909). His grandfather Garnett had served in 
the State Legislature, and in the United States Congress for 
two terms (1805- 1809), when he declined a renomination ; and 
he afterwards served in that noted Constitutional Convention 
of 1829-30, which has been called the most distinguished body 
of men that ever assembled on the soil of Virginia, of which 
President Monroe was the president, and President Madison, 
Chief Justice Marshall, and a host of the most prominent men 
in the State, were members. 

His mother was a daughter of James Hunter and his first 
wife, Maria Garnett, daughter of Muscoe Garnett and Grace 
Fenton Mercer, and sister of Hon. James Mercer Garnett. 
She was an elder sister of the late Hon. Robert Mercer Talia- 
ferro Hunter, who served in the State Legislature, the 
U. S. House of Representatives, of which body he was the 
Speaker in 1839-40, and later in the U. S. and the Confederate 
States Senates, and was Confederate Secretary of State for 
several months. 

His grandfather, Hon. James Mercer Garnett, was the son 
of Muscoe Garnett and Grace Fenton Mercer, daughter of 
John Mercer, of Marlborough, Stafford county — a lawyer, au- 
thor of Mercer's "Abridgment of the Laws of Virginia," and 
his second wife Anne Roy. He was a grandson of James 
Garnett and his second wife, Elizabeth Muscoe, daughter of 
Salvator Muscoe, a lawyer, and a member of the Virginia 
House of Burgesses (1734-40), of which body James Garnett 
was also a member (1744-47). James Garnett was the son 
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of John Garnett, of Gloucester county, later of Essex county, 
Virginia, whose will was proved in Essex county court March 
11, 1 71 3. He is supposed to have been descended from the 
Garnetts of Lancashire, England, but the date of his immigra- 
tion to Virginia is not known. 

James Hunter, maternal grandfather of M. R. H. Garnett, 
was the son of William Hunter and Sarah Garnett, daughter 
of William Garnett, — who was the son of the above-named 
James Garnett and his first wife, Sarah Green, — and Ann 
JRowzee. Both the parents and the grandparents of M. R. H. 
Garnett were, therefore, related to each other. Muscoe was 
the surname of his paternal great-great-grandmother, Russell 
was a surname in the Hunter family, and Hunter was the sur- 
name of his mother, who was a first cousin of his father, James 
Mercer Garnett, Jr. His father was educated at Princeton 
College, but left before graduation and entered upon the prac- 
tice of the law. He died in his thirtieth year, too early to 
make a name for himself, but family tradition credits him with 
most remarkable talents. His mother was a woman of un- 
usual intellectual powers, a strong and determined will, and 
excellent business qualifications, and was one who impressed 
herself upon all with whom she came in contact. She was 
very fond of reading, and having access to good libraries in 
both her father's and her uncle's hemes, had fitted herself 
well to direct the education of her son, who received his 
early training at her hands, and those of his maternal aunts, 
all intellectual women. One of these aunts, Miss Martha Fen- 
ton Hunter, well known in her day as an authoress, chiefly of 
children's stories and novels — one of which, The Clifford Fam- 
ily, attained considerable reputation — has left us a sketch of 
her nephew, which deserves insertion here as the only con- 
temporary account that has been preserved, written by one 
who knew him well all his life and took part in his early edu- 
cation, as did also another aunt, Miss Jane Swann Hunter, who 
possessed one of the strongest feminine minds that the writer 
has ever known. 
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After the death of his grandfather, Hon. James Mercer 
Garnett, of "Elmwood," in 1843, hi s daughter-in-law and her 
son lived for many years at "Fonthill," Essex county, Vir- 
ginia, the residence of her brother, the Hon. Robert M. T. 
Hunter, with whom also lived his above-mentioned sisters, and 
it was under such training and influence that young Muscoe 
Garnett was brought up until he was nearly thirty years of 
age. 

The following is the sketch referred to above: 

Memoir of Muscoe R. H. Garnett by His Aunt, Martha 

F. Hunter. 

"M. R. H. Garnett, [was] born on July 25 th , 1821, at Elm- 
wood in Essex county [Virginia]. Strongly marked traits of 
character and mind were much earlier developed than is usual 
with children, in the subject of this memoir. He was gifted 
by nature with unusual sensibility, quickness and delicacy of 
perception, and was always remarked by his friends for a 
depth and reach of thought far beyond his years. Though 
his temper was naturally quick and his feelings impetuous, 
there was so much native kindness and gentleness in his dis- 
position that no one who knew him can recall an act of boyish 
cruelty, or violence, ever committed by him; the sight of suf- 
fering always caused him pain, partly, I believe, from deli- 
cacy of organization, partly from strong natural sensibility, 
and in some measure also attributable to his having been edu- 
cated by women during the early years of his life. The early 
influences under which he was fostered, and the circumstance 
of being an only child, no doubt greatly contributed to 
strengthen these traits of character, and produced a degree of 
purity and refinement of feeling, which made the necessary in- 
tercourse with the world in after life often painful and jarring 
to his spirit. A few anecdotes will illustrate the very early 
development of his mind, and the subjects of thought upon 
which he loved to dwell. 

When not more than five years of age, he used to delight 
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in hearing passages from "The Pilgrim's Progress," and at- 
tempted to draw a picture of the Last Judgment, the dead ris- 
ing from their graves, Christ on the throne of His Glory, the 
sheep on His right hand and the goats on His left. The draw- 
ing, of course, consisted only of wide, imperfect pencil marks, 
but the idea which he attempted to explain in all its details 
with great animation, and something too of solemnity, quite 
touching in so young a child, was remarkable. 

He showed, when not more than seven or eight years of 
age, a marked fondness for poetry, history and geography, 
and made very early attempts at composition; at eight and 
nine he wrote tales and verses evincing a power of expression 
and thought very unusual at so early an age. When not more 
than eight years of age he would spend two or three hours at 
a time stretched on the floor in the parlor, studying Le Sage's 
Atlas, perfectly absorbed in tracing the courses of rivers and 
the relative position [s] of towns and counties. When he was 
not more than ten years of age, he undertook to edit a literary 
paper to which he engaged some of his friends and acquaint- 
ances as contributors, and for which he wrote several articles, 
but as every number was to be sent in manuscript, the under- 
taking proved so laborious as to be soon relinquished. His 
aims were always high and his interest directed to objects 
which seldom engage the attention of boys. He acquired very 
early habits of accuracy and research, and a power of syste- 
matising and generalising whatever knowledge he acquired, so 
as to bring it to bear upon any subject to which his attention 
was directed. It was one of his amusements to write histori- 
cal tables, and when not more than twelve or thirteen one of 
his favorite plans was, that, when he was old enough for the 
undertaking, and had acquired the necessary knowledge, to 
write a Universal History, the plan of which he had conceived 
on a very comprehensive scale, and he used to delight to enter 
into the details of all its intended execution. 

The Romances of History by Henry Neale, Scott's Novels 
and Shakspeare's Historical Plays, doubtless, increased his 
taste for historical studies, which was always a very marked 
one during his life. 
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When he was rather more than eight years of age, his 
grandfather, Mr. James [Mercer] Garnett, having engaged 
the services of a competent teacher, opened an Academy for 
boys at Elmwood, his own residence and Muscoe's home. This 
gave Muscoe an opportunity of mingling with boys of his 
own age and sharing their studies, but he was so much ad- 
dicted to his own pursuits, and so fond of the company of his 
mother and his family, that his intercourse with the boys had 
much less influence over his character and habits than could 
possibly have been anticipated, and he always retained a 
marked individuality of character. As a proof of his zeal for 
acquiring knowledge, it may be mentioned that he read vol- 
untarily during his leisure hours a very voluminous and tedious 
historical work, Rollin's Roman History, when he was not 
more than ten years of age, and continued without intermis- 
sion to follow out his own plans for self-improvement. 

When the Academy for boys was broken up at Elmwood, 
he continued to reside there and was instructed by private 
teachers with two or three other boys. He was, therefore, 
never removed from home influences until he went to the 
University of Virginia, when he was rather more than seven- 
teen years of age, and where, though he remained only a year 
and was detained at home by sickness for some weeks, he 
graduated in Mathematics, Greek, Latin, French and German. 
An extract from one of his letters, written whilst he was at 
the University, will best explain the nature and extent of his 
views on self-education. 

'I shall continue my general studies without reference to 
any particular profession for at least twelve months and prob- 
ably longer. Of course, then, my three branches of study 
will be history, metaphysics, and Belles Lettres. I shall frame 
an extensive course of study in each, and the books may be 
in any of the five languages I am acquainted with. So by 
reading authors in the original, my knowledge of the language 
will be kept up and improved. History I will study not as 
a mere amusement, but philosophically. I will study it in con- 
nection with Political Economy and the general doctrines of 
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government, and as an illustration of the science of the mind, 
in short, as "philosophy teaching by example." By metaphy- 
sics I mean the whole philosophy of the mind, whether con- 
sidered individually or in masses, in its most extensive sense. 
In Belles Lettres I will study the great poets and critics, and 
view their masterpieces not only as sources of enjoyment, but 
as works of art, and examine the principles which direct their 
composition. In a word, I mean to study in these Belles Let- 
tres what the Germans call Aesthetics. And furthermore, I 
shall accustom myself to express my reflections on what I 
read in writing. This will force me to reflect, fix what I read 
in my memory, and assist me to form a style in writing. Now, 
look at the advantages of this plan. I am anxious to become 
well acquainted with the languages, and this plan will cer- 
tainly make me so. For, if I read Shakspeare, so will I Homer 
and Gothe. If I read Clarendon, so will I Sismondi and 
Tacitus, and if I study Bacon, so will I Plato. This plan 
too embraces everything but mathematics in its connection 
with the natural sciences, and the sciences themselves. But 
these can easily be put in. It may be objected that it is so 
extensive that it would require a long time to do it any justice. 
I reply that I can stop whenever I find it necessary, and that, 
as to its requiring so much time and labor, a thorough edu- 
cation is not be attained without these. I think, in making 
out a course of reading, the best plan is to put down the very 
best books we know, without considering whether we have 
them or not, and also to make the course very thorough with- 
out noticing how long it would require to go through it. Then 
we can afterwards modify it to suit our case.' 

There was an interval now of two years spent at home, 
during which he endeavored assiduously to carry out his views 
of self-education such as are expressed in the above extract 
from his letter, and though his views were too comprehensive 
to be thoroughly carried out in practice, his reading was 
various and extensive, and the studies to which his attention 
was chiefly directed were so thoroughly digested and syste- 
matised in his mind that he could apply the knowledge he 
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possessed to any subject he wished. During this time he paid 
two or three visits to Washington, where he took great de- 
light in the access to books which the Congress Library afford- 
ed him, and the opportunities of attending the debates in 
Congress. 

At the expiration of two years he returned to the Uni- 
versity of Virginia for the purpose of attending Judge Tucker's 
Law Lectures. In the home of this gentleman he found a 
second home; to his intercourse with Judge Tucker's family 
and the warm friendship formed with one of his sons, it 
may be attributed that his time passed off so pleasantly that 
he often said in after years he looked back upon this year as 
one of the happiest of his life. 

He entered upon the practice of his profession soon after 
his return home, where he determined to reside, and attended 
the county courts in which he practised regularly, studying 
conscientiously whatever cases he undertook and giving much 
satisfaction to his clients, but country practice did not afford 
sufficient stimulus to his mind to awaken a very strong in- 
terest in his profession, and his time was much occupied by 
pursuits more congenial to his tastes and habits. At this 
period of his life he was fond of agriculture, both as a study 
and an occupation; indeed, the earnest and reflective character 
of his mind always blended study with his occupation; he cul- 
tivated Belles Lettres not only as an amusement but as a 
study, applying the principles of philosophical criticism to the 
masterpieces of the best authors, but his especial delight was 
always in historical studies, which he conducted in the manner 
indicated in the extract from his letter, in which he lays down 
the plan he designed to pursue in reading history. He ac- 
quired such an extensive, connected and systematic knowledge 
of history as to add rich and varied stores to the furniture 
of his mind, enabling him to find apt and striking illustrations 
from the past of present and passing events. He was a warm 
admirer of Niebuhr, and derived many valuable lessons as to 
the manner in which history should be studied and applied from 
the writings of this author. 
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German literature opened up to him many new fields of 
thought in which he delighted to expatiate; the depth of 
thought to be found in the celebrated writers of this language, 
their habits of extensive and accurate research, their philoso- 
phical manner of treating the subjects upon which they wrote, 
were peculiarly fitted to excite the admiration of a mind such 
as his, and exercise a strong influence upon his modes of 
thinking and mental training. 

One of his first publications was a Review on Heeren's 
Ancient History. It appeared first in The Southern Magazine, 
edited by Mr. Edmund Ruffin, and at once excited notice and 
admiration; it was republished in The Southern [Literary] 
Messenger. He wrote also a Review of the Life of Calhoun, 
and a Review of Paget's Hungary and Transylvania, both of 
which appeared in The Southern [Literary] Messenger [the 
latter in the Nos. for January and February, 1844] . 

The rich materials he possessed for writing in his varied 
stories of information upon many important and interesting 
subjects, the trains of thought to which they had given rise 
in his mind, and the power he possessed of expressing his 
thoughts not only forcibly and accurately, but also beautifully 
when occasion required it, made his friends regret that he 
did not make more frequent use of his pen, but the very high 
standard of excellence in composition he had formed was one 
of the chief causes [why] he did not write more, as it was 
difficult for him to believe that his efforts came up to their 
requirements. He had many literary plans which were never 
executed, to the regret of those who knew his capacities and 
acquirements most intimately, and who believed that he could 
have adorned and illustrated any subject to which he gave 
his attention. 

Though he was always an interested observer of public af- 
fairs, and became, as soon as he formed any political opinions, 
a strong opposer of Northern incroachments and the Northern 
school of politics and a warm champion of Southern Rights, 
he made no attempt to enter public life, nor published anything 
upon political subjects until the winter of 1850. At this period 
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he wrote "The Union, Past and Present [Future]," and the 
publication of this pamphlet was the commencement of a new 
era in his life. From this time his attention was more closely 
directed to political subjects, and his desire to enter public 
life increased. It was in the summer of 1850 that he delivered 
an oration at the University of Virginia at a meeting of the 
Alumni. 

His entrance on public life was as a member of the Con- 
vention which met in Richmond [in 1850]. As Mr. Tucker 
is intimately acquainted with all that relates to his political 
career, it is useless to dwell on the subject, and I will, there- 
fore, add only a few more observations upon some of the 
traits for which he was distinguished from childhood. 1 A 
love of truth, a sense of honor, a contempt for all that is mean 
and base, characterised him even as a child. A love of the 
beautiful seemed natural to him, and was always a source of 
exquisite delight. He was always a firm believer in the 
truth of Revealed Religion, and a champion for it when as- 
sailed. The purifying influences of the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
seemed to exert an increasing influence over his character and 
life until its close. The metaphysical and political aspects of 
Religion had always peculiar attractions for him from his 
earliest years. As a proof of these tastes it may be mentioned 
that Coleridge's writings and Jeremy Taylor's sermons were 
among his favorite works on Theological subjects.' 

The following extract shows the seriousness of the youth 
when not yet nineteen years of age. Extract from a letter writ- 
ten from the University of Virginia, 1839: 

"And, indeed, as I grow older, and direct myself more 
and more, I feel that I shall meet the common fate of man, 
which I had one day hoped to escape, — to grow more alone 
as I grow older. I have an undefinable dread too of the bur- 
dens, the cares, the responsibilities of life, which weighs much 
upon my mind. And then, too, when I look back on the bril- 
liant hopes with which I set out when a child, and watch how 

1 This allusion is to the fact that his friend, Hon. John Randolph 
Tucker, proposed writing a sketch of his life which was never fulfilled. 
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they have faded from year to year, it all makes me feel very 
sad. Even now what great things I would gladly attain, and 
yet the thought of the immense effort necessary, the intense 
and unwearying endeavor, and striving, appals me, and after 
all, if these efforts be in vain ! It almost disposes me to give 
up all, and hope to find my pleasures in watching the clouds, 
sowing my corn, going from county court to county court, till 
the county bench becomes a refuge for my gray hairs. All 
these things weigh on my mind very much, and I feel a deep 
regret for what is not so easily described, I mean the passing 
away of the freshness and brightness of boyhood, for, though 
I am not an old man, yet the boy has passed into the youth, 
and I feel sorry that the youth is passing into the man. 

You admire and appreciate that Ode of Wordsworth's, 
when he describes the 'glory' whose faded colors I so much 
regret (I believe that it is called "Intimations of Immortality, 
from [Recollections of] Early Childhood"), and you will not 
accuse me of affectation when I say that I feel the 'fading' 
there described." 

When Muscoe Garnett was about eight years of age, his 
grandfather opened a boys' school at Elmwood, chiefly for 
the education of his grandson. This school was taught by 
teachers employed for that purpose, Mr. Garnett attending 
to business matters, conducting family prayers, and delivering 
occasional lectures to the boys, a volume of which was pub- 
lished in 1830, containing four lectures. A girls' school had 
previously been conducted at Elmwood by Mrs. Garnett and 
her daughters, to which Mr. Garnett delivered a series of 
lectures on Female Education, which were published in 1824 
and 1825, and went through four editions. 

The late Hon. B. Johnson Barbour, who attended the boys' 
school in 1829, being a schoolmate there of Muscoe Garnett, 
has left some reminiscences of his school days in a letter to 
the writer written in 1885. He says of Mr. Garnett: "Mr. 
Garnett's presence was very imposing, tall, well proportioned, 
with a fine eye, a full head of gray hair, neatly brought to- 
gether at the back in a queue, which was the more striking 
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from the fact that that style of dressing the hair had nearly 
gone out of vogue" and of Mrs. Garnett: "I cannot forbear 
from paying a deserved tribute to Mrs. Garnett. I still cherish 
her memory with love and gratitude. During my whole stay 
at Elmwood she was indeed a mother to me, chiding me gently 
when in fault, encouraging me in every way to press forward, 
calling me to her chamber to read a portion of the Scriptures, 
and afterwards whatever there might be of interest in the 
newspapers." He adds of "Elmwood" : "I need not attempt 
any description of Elmwood. I will only say that it has 
suggested some of the fine old English houses to me, and for 
years after I lived there, when I would be reading an English 
novel, Elmwood, with its fine hall, its library and parlor, its 
corridors and general spaciousness, would rise up before me." 
Mr. Barbour also pays a warm tribute to his friend and school- 
mate, M. R. H. Garnett, with whom he continued in bonds 
of friendship until Muscoe Garnett's death. 

After some years of home education under tutors, and un- 
der the direction of his mother and aunts, studying ancient 
and modern languages, mathematics, history and general litera- 
ture, Muscoe Garnett entered the University of Virginia in 
the fall of 1838 at seventeen years of age. The excellence 
of his preparation may be inferred from the fact that at the 
close of this session he graduated in Latin, Greek, mathema- 
tics, French and German, which course used to be known be- 
fore the War of 1861 as "the green ticket." Had he re- 
turned the next session, he could readily have completed the 
course for the degree of Master of Arts, the only academic 
degree then given at the University besides the degree of 
Graduate in a School. He did not, however, return to the 
University the following session, but prepared to pursue a 
private course of reading and study at home for the next two 
years. The spirit in which this course was pursued may be 
seen from his letter quoted above in the sketch by his aunt. 
While many young men might not profit as much by a course 
of private study as by a college curriculum, such was his 
mind and such were his habits, that the result showed that 
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this was best for him. For a young man of eighteen to twenty, 
with a good previous preparation, it may be a question whether 
it is not best to let him follow the bent of his own mind, for, 
after all, such self-education may be the best education, 
especially when it is as intelligently planned as the above- 
quoted letter shows that his was. 

A letter from his uncle, the late Hon. R. M. T. Hunter, to 
his sister relating to her son, quoted in Miss M. T. Hunter's 
"Memoir" of her father (pp. 82 ff.), shows that it is best in his 
opinion to devolve responsibility upon a young man as soon 
as he is able to bear it; and the letter following (pp. 85 ff.), 
written to his nephew during his law course at the University, 
shows his deep interest in him and the excellence of the ad- 
vice that he from time to time gave him. After these two 
years of private study at home, laying up a stock of physical 
health as well as making mental acquirements, Muscoe Gar- 
nett returned to the University of Virginia in the fall of 1841 
and attended the lectures on Law of Professor Henry St. 
George Tucker, graduating with the degree of Bachelor of 
Law at the close of that session. He became very intimate in 
the family of Professor Tucker, and especially with his son, 
the late Hon. John Randolph Tucker, two years his junior, 
forming a friendship that was severed only by death. 

It was at this time that a short-lived periodical, known as 
The Collegian, was conducted by the students, and Muscoe 
Garnett was one of its editors. In Vol. IV., No. 2, for No- 
vember, 1841, will be found an article by the late John R. 
Thompson, well known in later life as a journalist and 
litterateur, descriptive of the five editors, Muscoe Garnett be- 
ing described under the name Emerald. Thompson writes 
of him as follows: "To begin with our indefatigable 
Emerald. He is a gentleman who is entitled to your most 
distinguished consideration. In person he is rather under the 
middle height. His hair resembles drifts of purest snow, al- 
beit he labors under the optical delusion that its hue is much 
darker. He dresses always in black, and although he boasts 
a connexion with the unterrified democracy, the gold chain 
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which dangles ostentatiously from his neck would certainly in- 
spire a different opinion. His conversation is instructive and 
diversified. At one time he discourses on the beauties of the 
dreamy writers of Germany; at another he enters into an elo- 
quent and thrilling disquisition on the "Sovereignty of the Peo- 
ple," but his favorite theme is Italy. He is familiar with 
every "ruined arch and ivied wall" from Rome and Caracalla's 
Baths to Tivoli's romantic steep. Her dark-eyed daughters and 
her sunny skies are associated with his fondest dreams of the 
Poet Land. He dives deep into the mazes of her philosophy 
and literature and sighs to think that 

'In Venice, Tasso's echoes are no more,' 

and that the lyre of Ariosto is motionless forever. Emerald is 
our chairman and presides over the meetings of the Commit- 
tee with 'dignity blended with ease.' In his room he is generally 
attired in a robe de chambre of most flaming material, and in 
his ordinary positions, exhibits an attitudinising elegance 
which Henry Pelham might have envied. Tobacco he loudly 
inveighs against, and, when talking on that subject, aites 
numerous instances of many unfortunate individuals whose 
sudden and lamentable death is to be attributed to its use." 

In this Number "M. R. H. G." wrote the leading article on 
'Poets and Poetry,' and one entitled 'A Winter Evening,' also 
five eight-line stanzas entitled 'Lines,' and beginning: 

'The dove her plaintive note prolongs 

From pine groves far away; 
The birds their morning choral songs 

Awake at spring of day.' 

In the only other Number accessible to the writer, that for 
January, 1842, "M. R. H. G." seems to have drawn upon his 
home talent, as it opens with a letter "To the Editors of The 
Collegian" signed "Oliver Old School," the well known signa- 
ture of his grandfather, James Mercer Garnett, of "Elmwood," 
in the Southern Literary Messenger, a prose article by his 
aunt, Miss Martha F. Hunter, entitled "Historical Scene from 
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the Reign of the Empress Maria Theresa, translated from the 
German, for The Collegian," and certain lines by this lady en- 
titled "The Hour to Die," and "The Enchanter's Invitation." 

Muscoe Garnett graduated in Law at the close of this ses- 
sion, July, 1842, in the same class with the late Hon. John S. 
Barbour, Hon. Edward C. Burks, Col. H. Coalter Cabell, Maj. 
George W. Carr, Hon. Thomas Croxton, Hon. William J. 
Robertson, Col. John Scott, Col. William Watts, and others, 1 
twenty-six in all. 

One of his most intimate friends at the University was, as 
stated above, John Randolph Tucker, son of the Professor of 
Law, Henry St. George Tucker, and a correspondence be- 
tween the two extending from this year (1842) to 1853 has 
been preserved. Most of these letters are of too intimate a 
character for publication, but citations from a few may be 
made in order to show the estimation in which Mr. Garnett 
was held. The following brief letter will be given in full : 

"Winchester, July 6, 1849. 

"My dear Muscoe: 

"I have just learned by letter from our old friend Dick 
Noland, whose penchant for you is unsurpassed, that the new 
Chair of History and Literature has been erected at the Uni- 
versity. 2 He writes most passionately (in the French sense of 
the term) for your appointment. Need I tell you, my well be- 
loved, that I would rather you should have it than all others 
in the world. But will you take it? The two lines of dis- 
tinction are before you. Which will you take? Political or 
literary distinction? I cannot advise as yet, without hearing 
from you. Let me hear. Let me see you in order to my 
hearing properly & fully. I believe you could get it. 

1 hear also that you are the orator [i. e., of the Society of 
the Alumni] . Glad am I to hear so. And I am your alternate. 
Glad also to be just behind you, when the association does 

2 This was premature, as this Chair was not finally established until 
1858. 
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me an honour, which my occupancy of the first position would 
never give me. 

Write soon. In haste. 

Your own friend, 

J. R. Tucker." 

Mr. Garnett did not seem to approve of the suggestion of a 
professorship of History and Literature for himself, as Mr. 
Tucker's next letter of July 24th, 1849, shows. He writes: 
"One thing, however, before advancing. You seem to have 
given up the idea of the merely literary life, and to have be- 
come enamoured of the politico-literary. Eh! bien, as you will. 
But what do you mean by going to practise law in a city? 
Where ? Baltimore ? Not New York or any city north of Bal- 
timore, surely ? The question is one full of interest. I st , would 
you suit it? 2 nd , will it suit you? 

"If it be any Northern city or even Baltimore, I would say 
not. If it be Richmond or a Southern city, it is more probable. 
This much for the I st question. As to the second, I doubt 
as to any, for the purpose you propose. Practise law! You 
do not like it, and in all human probability never would. There 
is too much of the merely plausible, of the technically ingenious, 
of the ad captandum, in the practise of law to suit your taste, 
if not the order of your mind. Nor do I depreciate you at all. 
That is a higher order of mind which cannot deceive itself, and 
which is consorted with a heart which refuses to deceive 
others. Now, my own idea is that it would not suit you to 
devote your life and talents to the pursuit of a profession 
like that of the bar. To do it in a city requires incessant, 
persevering, exclusive devotion to its study. In your present 
situation, or even in mine, time is allowed to some other duty, 
but in a city success only waits on exclusiveness of attention 
to the profession of your choice. Would that suit you? But 
you may look to political preferment in a city. 'Choose you 
this day whom you will serve.' In a city politics and law will 
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not mingle with success in the latter. It is impossible. It re- 
sults from the necessity of that exclusiveness above-mentioned. 
Then, if Politics be your object, flee a city, the most tainted and 
corrupted air for pure political aspirations like your own, that 
ever was selected. You may expect the oak to grow in the 
dark cells of the Penitentiary, but never hope to see the pure, 
and honest, politician thrive in the heated and putrid at- 
mosphere in which alone can flourish the political rabble of 
a city. Upon the whole of this matter let me have a talk 
with you before you decide. Come here and let me see you." 

Immediately after graduation he opened his law office 
at Loretto, Essex county, the Post Office nearest to "Elm- 
wood," and continued to reside there until after the death of 
his grandfather in April, 1843, when he and his mother, as 
stated above, made their home at "Fonthill," the residence 
of his uncle, the late Hon. R. M. T. Hunter. For some years 
he devoted himself to law and literature, of which the latter 
.seems to have accorded best with his tastes. He wrote chiefly 
review articles, the titles of some of which are given in the 
above-quoted sketch by his aunt. 

He was a great admirer of Mr. Calhoun and a supporter of 
his views of Southern Rights, the continued aggressions on 
which by Northern politicians were creating the gravest ap- 
prehensions. His review of the "Life" of Calhoun, referred 
to above a short sketch of whose life from 181 1 to 1843 had 
been prepared by the Hon. R. M. T. Hunter — will show his 
own political opinions, from which he never deviated. His 
review of Paget's "Hungary and Transylvania" (2 Vols., Lon- 
don, 1839), published in The Southern and Western Literary 
Messenger and Review, as it was then called (Vol XII., Nos. 
1 and 2, January and February, 1846), under the editorship 
of the late Benjamin B. Minor, Esq., will give an example of 
his literary style, which was pure, smooth and flowing, easy 
and polished, a model of its kind. 

Thus he continued his self-education, reading and writing, 
and laying up those stores of knowledge and learning which 
stood him in good stead when he entered later upon political 
life. 
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It was in the year 1850, before he was thirty years of age, 
that we have Mr. Garnett's first printed address, delivered 
before the Society of Alumni of the University of Virginia on 
June 29th, 1850. It is in this address that we first see the re- 
sults of his literary and political training. 

It shows the ardent devotion of the alumnus to his Alma 
Mater, the pride of the citizen in his State, which was to be 
the coryphaeus of that chorus of Southern States that was 
eventually to be the leader of the World. But alas ! physical 
power was to overthrow moral and intellectual. Scarce four- 
teen months after Muscoe Garnett's death all these visions 
were ruthlessly shattered, and even then "coming events cast 
their shadows before." 

It was in this year that his principal pamphlet was pub- 
lished on "The Union, Past and Future: How It Works and 
How to Save It. By a Citizen of Virginia (Charleston, 
1850)." This is a calm and well-reasoned discussion of the 
political and economic relations between the Northern and the 
Southern States since the foundation of the government, that 
is, during the preceding sixty years (1790-1850), supporting 
its statements with respect to the economic relations by some 
half-dozen tables taken from the reports of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and other official documents. His view of the 
political relations may be seen from the opening paragraph : 

"The time has come when it behooves every Southern man 
to consider the best means of preserving the Union which he 
loves, and the rights and honor which are yet dearer. Sixty 
years have passed since the Northern and Southern States 
entered into a treaty for the common defence and general wel- 
fare. We joined that league as equals: its strictly defined 
powers were to be exercised for the equal good of all the 
parties, and its benefits and burdens were to be equally shared. 
But our allies at the North have grown strong under the fos- 
tering protection of this great treaty, and are no longer content 
with the equal conditions upon which it was formed. They 
have perverted it from its original character, not only wield- 
ing the granted powers for sectional and oppressive purposes, 
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but assuming every doubtful power for their exclusive ad- 
vantage. 

"In this spirit they have advanced far in a series of 
measures, which, if unresisted, must end in the overthrow of 
our slave institutions. But it cannot be doubted that a free 
people, still untamed by the yoke of oppression and the stamp 
of superiority, will resist such assaults. The South has at 
stake, not merely the fourteen hundred millions of dollars, 
the value of her slave property, but all of honor and of hap- 
piness that civilization and society can give. To count the 
means of resistance, the relative strength of the opponents, 
the value of what we must hazard, and the surest ways of 
preserving the Union in its original equality, is the object of 
this Essay." 

These quotations show the danger to be apprehended, even 
in 1850, from the political discussions between the Northern 
and the Southern States, the continual aggression of the North 
upon the South on account of slavery, and the natural resist- 
ance on the part of the South to a violation of her Constitu- 
tional rights. The bulk of the pamphlet is taken up with the 
discussion of the disadvantages of the Union to the South from 
an economic point of view, and the manifest effort of the 
North "to convert this Federal Union into a grand consolidated 
State, on the French model, where the numerical majority 
might have absolute sway." 

This tendency has progressed since the War Between the 
States and the liberation and enfranchisement of the negroes — • 
itself a fulfillment of the prophecies previously made — so that 
even now the proposition is discussed in Congress to deprive 
the Southern States of electoral votes, because, forsooth, 
negroes are deprived of votes, which, in the opinion of the. 
majority in Congress, they ought to cast, thus importing an en- 
tirely new principle into legislation. The illegal enfranchise- 
ment of the negroes should be sufficient, but the end is not yet. 
The pamphlet contains many truths, and then was the time 
for secession, when the South was stronger and proportionately 
better able to maintain her "Equality and Independence," but 
the "numerical majority" proved too strong for her. 
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A communication in The Union, a Democratic paper of 
Washington, D. C, said of this pamphlet: "It is filled with 
profound thought and powerful argument, which at the present 
time commend themselves to every patriotic heart which de- 
sires the preservation of the Union and the restoration of kind 
feelings between the two sections of our country. A general 
consideration of this essay will not only diffuse light and in- 
formation amongst the community, but will show most clearly 
the indispensable necessity of restoring repose to the public 
mind. As sincere friends of the Union — as most ardently 
desirous of giving quiet to the agitated feelings of the coun- 
try — we recommend to every one to read and circulate it. 
* * * The facts and statistics are faithfully arrayed, and 
will well repay a most thoughtful perusal." 

The extracts from Mr. Garnett's pamphlet show his 
views on the burning questions of the day, especially his 
firm determination to resist all Northern aggressions upon 
slavery, such as the Wilmot proviso and cognate measures, 
even at the risk of a severance of the Union. If Southern 
men could not settle freely in the common territory of the 
Union with their property of all kinds, without any restric- 
tion, of what good was the Federal Union to them? They 
were not willing to submit to a circumscription of their rights 
in any respect, and the manifest tendency of all restrictive 
measures proposed by the Northern States was to confine 
slavery to the States in which it already existed, and ultimately 
to extinguish it even there. This was plainly the object to 
which all these proposed measures looked, and the South pre- 
ferred to dissolve the partnerships which they had a perfect 
right to do, rather than submit. 

Mr. Garnett had, up to this time (1850), never 
held a political office, but he was now chosen a 
delegate to the Constitutional Convention that as- 
sembled in Richmond, Virginia, on October 14th, 1850, repre- 
senting the district composed of Essex, King and Queen, Mid- 
dlesex and Matthews counties, and having as his colleagues, 
James Smith, of King and Queen, and Muscoe Garnett, of 
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lower Essex county, who, if at all related to him, was very 
distantly related. Mr. M. R. H. Garnett took a very active 
part in the deliberations of this Convention, especially in the 
discussion of the basis of representation, on which he delivered 
a notable speech. He strongly supported the mixed basis, for 
it was upon this question that the eastern and the western 
portions of the State were divided, the eastern portion favoring 
the mixed basis and the western portion, the white basis, the 
mixed basis allowing certain weight to the negroes, as in the 
U. S. Constitution. 

Although a printed copy of his speech on this question has 
been preserved, lack of space forbids extracts. 

(To be Continued) 



DIARY OF COL. LANDON CARTER. 

(Continued from page 18.) 

18. Saturday, May, 1776. Yesterday was our fast day, 
and I went to church and tho' our Parson preach'd it at our 
Upper Church, yet I endeavored to join heartily in our Public 
Prayer Agst our enemies, and with sincere gratitude for all 
the mercies of heaven. But O ! when I came home, and after 
a composed nap of sleep, how was I unguardedly agitated in 
a moment almost ! A paper from our Convention came to me 
declaring unanimously, with 112 members, for a direction to 
our delegates to represent this colony in their endeavours in 
Congress for an independ* governm 1 of the Crown of Par- 
Ham* of G. B. ; and also if they judged proper for a foreign 
alliance both as to commerce and the aids of war. It was 
really very well penned, and except as to the hurry of declar- 
ing the thing until there could be no hopes of a reconciliation, 
it was not reprehensible. In company it was said that it was 
a matter wch might be attended with very serious conse- 
quences; and one only observed that fighting it out was the 
Plan. I replyed it gave me no alarm, and was going to say, 



